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" Dante and Virgil.** The choir stall under the 
window comes from Perugia, and is the gift of 
Mr. Horace Morison. 

The circuit now returns through the First French 
Room to the Gallery of Old Masters. The wall 
through which the doorway leads is hung with 
Spanish pictures, among which is perhaps to be 
counted the striking portrait of a nobleman with his 
squire on the wall to the left, a loan from Francis 
Bartlett. On this wall pictures of the Flemish 
school follow, including a Van Dyck portrait, the 
gift of the late Robert D. Evans, referred to in the 
note by Dr. Bode, printed on page 64, and a 
Rubens portrait lent by Mrs. Evans. Among the 
Italian pictures on this wall several are lent by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis, in addition to his important 
loans to the Egyptian Department; among them 
an early Madonna by Giovanni Bellini, a portrait 
by Andrea da Solario, the northern artist of that 
name, and a Madonna of the Fra Angelico type, 
attributed to Masollno. An interesting portrait by 
Mierevelt on the opposite wall has also been lent 
by Mr. Davis. Two early Italian pictures from 
Siena and Venice are hung on either side the door 
in the end wall. The neighboring end of the north 
wall is occupied by English pictures and the rest 
by the Dutch school, among them a church interior 
by Van Vliet, loaned by Dr. D. W. Ross. 

Crossing the Rotunda the circuit enters the Early 
American Room, with canvases by Copley, Stuart, 
West, and Trumbull, including the Athenaeum 
portraits of ** Washington and His Wife '* and the 
Faneuil Hall portraits of Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, and General Knox, on permanent deposit 
with the Museum by the City of Boston. The 
remaining portrait of this series, " Washington at 
Dorchester Heights,'* by Stuart, fronts the main 
stairway in the Rotunda. The large " Boar 
Hunt ** by Snyders, conspicuous in the first gallery 
of the first Museum, now hangs in the Library. 

The Second American Room contains, besides 
the examples of a late and the present generation 
of American artists (Hunt, Fuller, Inness, Picknell, 
Vedder, Homer, La Farge, Thayer, Brush, and 
others), recent purchases by the Museum from 
the income of the Hayden Fund ("A Study of 
Fish ** by W. M. Chase, and the " Girl Reading ** 
by Tarbell). 

In the Third American Room the impressionist 
canvases of Monet and others are displayed with 
American work including canvases by Twachtman, 
Taber, Benson, Paxton, Metcalf, and De Camp 
(" The Guitar Player ** purchased from the Hay- 
den Fund). Through their portraits two of those 
most closely identified with the formative years of 
the Museum (General Charles Greely Loring, its 
first Director, and Thomas Gold Appleton, one of 
the first Board of Trustees) are now present at its 
re-birth. Another personal memorial, the bust of 
Martin Brimmer, stands in the Stairway Hall at the 
Library entrance. 

In the room beyond are hung Allston*s command- 



ing figure " Uriel,** and his " Elijah Fed by the 
Ravens ** ; v^th canvases by his contemporaries 
and successors Trumbull, Sully, Page (the Faneuil 
Hall portrait of John Quincy Adam*s), Healy, and 
Wight. In this room is shown a portrait in relief 
of Dr. George Bartol by Bela L. Pratt, and in 
the preceding two galleries three statuettes by 
Rodin. 



The Print Department 

THE Print Department contains the Museum's 
collection of pictures produced by means of 
the printing press. Engravings, etchings, mezzo- 
tints, aquatints, dry-points, and kindred intaglio 
processes, lithographs, wood-cuts, wood- engravings, 
chiaroscuros, color-prints are all found here, together 
with a small collection of drawings. The Japanese 
prints are in charge of the Department of Chinese 
and Japanese Art. 

The department occupies a suite of rooms on the 
ground floor, in the northeast comer of the building. 
Following the corridor at the right of the main 
stairs and turning to the right, the entrance to the 
Exhibition Rooms of the Print Department opens 
on the left. Two large, well-lighted rooms, with 
northern exposure, the first of ideal proportions for 
light, the second for structural reasons somewhat 
deeper, ofler abundant exhibition space. 

Simple, serviceable cases, generously spaced, 
display the prints in a narrow zone convenient either 
for close inspection or a more distant view. The 
position of the cases, at right angles to the windows, 
and the absence of cases on the back wall eliminate 
to a large extent the troublesome glaring reflection 
on the glass. All is planned for exhibitions suffi- 
ciently limited in size to ensure good conditions of 
light and space for each print shown. 

Exhibitions are changed periodically. The ex- 
hibits are either selected from the Museum collec- 
tion or loaned for exhibition purposes by private 
collectors. Only a small portion of the Museum*s 
collection of, roughly speaking, sixty thousand prints 
can be exhibited at one time. Moreover, a good 
deal of the material in the collection is not suitable 
for exhibition, while very useful for study and re- 
search. Visitors interested in one selected example 
of the work of a certain engraver, etcher, or lith- 
ographer may wish to see more. This interest 
can be gratified, study and research can be carried 
on, and the collection as a whole becomes ac- 
cessible in the adjoining Study Room, spacious, 
well-lighted, affording an opportunity for quiet, com- 
fortable enjoyment of any print in the Museum*s 
keeping. Comparing the installation in the former 
building with the present quarters, there is perhaps 
no feature of more vital importance than this close 
vicinity of exhibition rooms and a room for study. 
In the old Museum the visitor to the exhibitions 
of prints had to descend two flights of stairs and 
seek his way in the basement to the offices of 
the Print Department, — an undertaking which 
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often chilled the interest awakened by the prints 
shown. In the present study room two long 
tables near the large window overlooking the 
Fens ofFer ample room for a number of visitors. 
A good library of reference works and many 
reproductions of rare prints broaden the interest 
and usefulness of the collection. The technique 
of the graphic arts is illustrated by instruments, 
plates, blocks, and other material from all its 
branches. The mounting, mending and care of 
prints is carried on in the large workroom beyond 
the study room, together with registry and cata- 
logue work. Behind these rooms lie the stack 
and the office of the Curator. 

The collection of drawings, temporarily housed 
in this department, includes important series of 
water-color drawings by Blake and Millet, and 
charcoal sketches by W. M. Hunt. A considerable 
amount of auxiliary material consisting of reproduc- 
tions gives a fair conception of many gems in various 
foreign collections. 



The Collections of Western Art 

THE Collections of Western Art include speci- 
mens of all the arts developed in Europe (and 
the nearer Orient) or under European influence 
since classical times. Objects of aboriginal Ameri- 
can and African workmanship are also included. 

The objects shown are arranged in a series of 
galleries beginning with the Western Art Corridor 
at the left of the main staircase and continuing 
through the Nearer Orient Room, the Tapestry 
Gallery, the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Century Rooms, the Eighteenth Century Vestibule, 
and the Library Corridor; and including the 
Bremgarten and Lawrence Rooms on the ground 
floor. Students or visitors wishing to see more of 
the collections than are exhibited in the galleries 
are invited to apply to the assistants in charge. 

The walls of the Western Art Conidor, starting 
at the Rotunda, are lined by groups of cases filled 
with Peruvian, Coptic, and Persian textiles. The 
Peruvian textiles, being unallied to the others, are 
in the first cases ; next come the Coptic textiles, 
which show Roman, Byzantine, and Persian in- 
fluence, and lead up to the Persian textiles, tiles, 
and armor which fill the western end of the cor- 
ridor. Rugs and tapestries (khilims) and large 
framed textiles are hung above and between the 
cases. 

The door on the south side of the conidor opens 
into the Nearer Orient Room, the walls of which 
are hung, on the east and west, with Persian rugs 
of the sixteenth century ; on the north and south, 
with Persian and Turkish rugs and velvets, a 
trophy of Oriental arms and woodwork. The 
wall cases on the west are filled with Persian vel- 
vets, brocades, and Hispano-Moresque faience, 
much of the latter lent by the estate of Mrs. Mar- 
tin Brimmer ; on the east is the Persian, Rhodian, 
Damascus, Kutahieh, Arabic, and Syrian faience, 



including examples of Rakka, Rhages, Sultanabad, 
and lustre. Some of the important pieces are lent 
by friends of the Museum. Desk cases contain 
fragments of rugs, of Arabic pottery, and Persian 
lustred tiles of the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and in two cases in the centre of the room are 
early examples of Persian, Indian, and Saracenic 
metal-work. A recent accession of special note 
is a large Rhages lustre bowl of the twelfth to 
the fourteenth century given by Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears in memory of her son, J. Montgomery Sears. 

Next in order is the Tapestry Gallery. The 
large Flemish tapestry on the south wall repre- 
senting the Creation of Eve, the Baptism, Birth 
and Crucifixion of Christ, was given by Mrs. John 
Harvey Wright in memory of her son, Eben 
Wright, and of her father, Lyman Nichols. Also 
of importance is the Flemish tapestry, of about the 
year 1500, illustrating the Crossing of the Red 
Sea. The subjects of the five Brussels tapestries 
lent by Arthur Astor Carey are taken from the 
Old Testament and from incidents in the Punic 
Wars. The other tapestries in the room are a 
Flemish figure piece lent by James L. Breeze, and 
a French or Flemish Verdure, fifteenth to sixteenth 
century, the recent gift of Dr. Denman W. Ross. 
The terra-cotta head of Christ and the carved and 
gilded Gothic figures are lent by J. Templeman 
Coolidge, Jr. 

The Sixteenth Century Room opens from this 
gallery. The tapestries represent Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, and are probably of Flemish origin. 
They are lent by Mrs. John T. Morse, Jr. Over 
the door leading to the Seventeenth Century Room 
hangs a fragment of a French tapestry representing 
two of the Miracles of the Sacrament. Other 
fragments of this series are in the collection of the 
Louvre. In the desk cases and hanging under the 
windows are velvets, brocades, and embroideries of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The other 
cases contain ecclesiastical ornaments ; ivories and 
enamels ; Italian lustre majolica ; German, Venetian, 
and Spanish glass. On the north wall are two 
groups of carved and gilded Venetian frames. 

In the Seventeenth Century Room the tapestries 
representing the Assumption of the Virgin, a Gar- 
den Scene, and Rebecca at the Well, are of the 
seventeenth century; that of Alexander Crossing 
the Indus and the Verdures are of a somewhat 
earlier period. Around the room, below the tap- 
estries, are panels of carved wood of the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century. Between the windows 
is a carved Italian marble mantelpiece ; and under 
them are frames of blue and white Italian towels 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
desk and wall cases contain textiles, metalwork, 
and armor. The collection of German brass plates 
is of special interest. An Italian boule cabinet 
stands between the desk cases, and the large case 
in the centre of the room contains Italian majolica 
from Pesaro, Urbino, Castelli, and Genoa. 

The north wall of the Eighteenth Century Room 



